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Whooping Crane 
Makes Historic Flight 


By Angie Raines 


Av” Florida whooping crane made history June 7 
when it flew across the Leesburg marsh where it 
had hatched. The hatchling is the first of its kind to fledge in 
the wild in the United States in 63 years. 

During the 1940s, the North American whooping crane 
population had dwindled to just 21 birds due to hunting and 
habitat loss. Today, there are fewer than 400 whooping 
cranes left in the world, and 90 of them live year-round in 
Florida. Efforts to bring back the population began in 1967. 

The first captive-raised birds were released in the Florida 
wild in 1993. This bird’s parents were released in 1999, and 
are the first whopping cranes raised in captivity to survive 
long enough to breed, nest, hatch offsprings and have hatch- 
lings survive long enough to fledge. Only four chicks have 
hatched in the wild, and this one is the lone survivor. 

The bird’s solo flight is a milestone in the FWC’s efforts 
to restore the whooping crane to its former range in the 
Southeastern United States. Now that it can fly, it has the 
same chance of survival as its parents. 

Florida Fish and Wildlife Conservation Commission 
biologist, Steve Nesbitt, said scientists had been concerned 
that parent birds raised in captivity might not know how to 
raise their own chicks in the wild. 

“This shows Florida is an environment in which whoop- 
ing cranes can sustain themselves. This hatchling is the 
proof,” Nesbitt said. 

Whooping cranes are the tallest wild birds in North 
America, growing to 5 feet in height. They are one of the 
top-five-heaviest birds, with adult males typically weighing 
16 to 18 pounds. Whooping cranes lay eggs in sturdy floating 
nests, anchored in aquatic plants. Adults feed the chicks cray- 
fish, worms and insects. 

Although whooping crane adults are powerful, aggres- 
sive birds, hatchlings have a difficult time surviving long 
enough to learn to fly. They are prey for bobcats, coyotes and 
eagles. Offspring stay with their parents nearly a year, until 
the parents are ready to nest again. 


Florida Fish and Wildlife Conservation Commission 
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2002 
ildlife Art Contest Winners 


First Place Barred Owls by Donald Rust, Sarasota 


moonlit depiction of barred owls by Donald Rust of Sarasota won first place in the Florida Wildlife 2002 Art 

Contest. Rust also won honorable mention for his rendering of three wood storks. Rust is a prolific painter, who 

mainly works with oil on canvas. For many years he concentrated on circus and portrait subjects, but wildlife 

subjects have intrigued him more and more. In 1993 he won the Florida Wildlife art contest with his painting of 
a Florida panther. His work is part of many prestigious collections such as Smithsonian’s National Portrait Gallery, the Ringling 
Museum of the Circus and the Norman Rockwell Museum in Philadelphia. 

Rust’s Barred Owls is now available as a high-quality 11 x 15-inch print for a three-year subscription to Florida Wildlife 
(see insert). 

Stephen Koury of Lakeland won second place in the contest for his realistic depiction of ruby-throated hummingbirds. 
Third place was a tie between Scott Crouse’s red-tailed hawk painting and Stephen Koury’s rendering of two Florida scrub jays. 
Eric Buckingham’s bald eagle painting, Linda Relis-Lichblau’s depiction of two hissing alligators and Donald Rust’s wood 
storks round out the honorable mention winners. 

Visit our Web site for contest rules and deadline for the Florida Wildlife 2003 Art Contest, 
www. floridawildlifemagazine.com. 
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Honorable 
Mention 


American Alligators by 
Linda Relis-Lichblau, 
Port Saint Lucie 


Second Place Ruby-throated Hummingbirds by Stephen Koury, Lakeland > 
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Honorable 
Mention 


Wood Storks 


by Donald Rust, 
Sarasota 
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Honorable 
Mention 


Bald Eagle by 
Eric Buckingham, 
Fort Myers 


Third Place (tied) Florida Scrub Jays by Stephen Koury, Lakeland @ 
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HUMMINGBIRD 


Photography 


Text and Photographs 
by Barry Mansell 


ummingbird photog- 

raphy is a specialized 

form of high-speed 

photography, but 

don’t let it intimidate 
you. A small investment in basic equip- 
ment can provide you with many hours of 
entertainment and hopefully many great 
photographs. 

A 35mm single lens reflex camera 
will work just fine. It should be equipped 
with a 200mm or 300mm lens. Another 
necessary item is a strobe capable of 
short flash durations, such as from '/i0,000 
of a second to as fast as '/s0,.000 of a second. 
Some strobes can be dialed down to '/ss of 
their power. This shortens their flash 
duration, but the light intensity is so weak 
that the strobes have to be within 12 inch- 
es of the hummingbird to allow for shoot- 
ing at F11 or F16 with ISO 100 film. 

I started by ordering a suitable 
Vivitar 283 strobe, a Vivitar VP 1 Vari- 
Power Adapter, an Fkl Flash Filter kit and 
an FA1 holder for the flash filter. Total 
cost amounted to less than $150. This 
flash equipment allowed for high-speed 
photography of not only hummingbirds, 
but for flying bats and other fast-moving 
subjects. 

A tripod for the camera and either a 
light stand or a tripod for the flash is nec- 
essary. You should also have a stand of 
some kind to hold the feeder or flowers 
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that will entice the hummingbird. I usual- 
ly work from a blind made out of tent 
poles and covered with camouflage cot- 
ton or nylon material. 

The high speed strobe is necessary 
due to the fact that the ruby-throated 
hummingbird is often moving its wings 
58 times a second. In order to stop these 
wings in a photograph when they are 
extended to the side of the bird, you need 
a flash duration of '/:0.000 of a second. If 
the wings are extended forward or to the 
rear of the bird, '/10,.000 to '/20,000 of a second 
will stop the motion. Remember, most 
camera strobes are flashing at about '/i00 
of a second. 

The Vari-Power Adapter mentioned 
above can be plugged into the Vivitar 
283 strobe and can be dialed to -1,-2,-3 
and so forth. Each lowering of the 
strength of the strobe equates to speeding 
up the flash duration. At -54, for exam- 
ple, the strobe has a flash duration of 

ooo Of a second. The Flash Filter Kit 
contains a Fresnel lens that can be insert- 
ed in the holder (FK1) and can be 
snapped on the front of the strobe. This 
strengthens the strobe about one F stop 
of light. 

With the ruby-throated hummingbird 
being the most likely hummer for you to 
see in Florida (accidentals such as black- 
chinned and rufous may show up in the 
fall), it is best to hang out your feeder in 


late March or early April. The male ruby- 
throats should be returning from Mexico 
at that time; the females and young will 
soon follow. This is the best time to pho- 
tograph the male alone at the feeder. 
Once the females arrive they are known 
to dominate the feeder. The throat of the 
male will appear black if the bird is not 
looking in the direction of the lens and 
strobes. With the slightest turn of the 
bird’s head, the throat will change from 


Camera set-up with a blind 


A female ruby- 
throated hum- 
mingbird, trum- 
pet vine and nat- 
ural background 
vegetation. 


Page 6: A ruby- 
throated hum- 
mingbird with 
air-brushed 
background 
cloth, taken with 
one extra strobe 


behind the bird. 


black to iridescent ruby red as he faces 
you. 

When I first started, I placed one 
strobe three feet from the feeder at a 45- 
degree angle to the feeder and lens, 
slightly above the level of the lens. I then 
set the Vario Adapter to -4 and using ISO 
100 film shot at F8. You could dial down 
lower and move the strobe closer or use 
faster film to shoot at F16 or even F272. | 
used a 300mm lens and put my blind and [> 
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tripod-mounted camera about five feet 
from the feeder. The strobe on a light 
stand outside my blind was fired by a 
sync cord connected to my camera. 

With this equipment I photographed 
many hummingbirds. The main improve- 
ment that can be made from this point is 
with the background. Unless you have 
vegetation close behind the feeder, the 
light will fall off so fast that every photo- 
graph will look like a nighttime shot. This 
problem can be corrected by using an air- 
brushed background cloth positioned 
about four feet behind the feeder. Light 
the background cloth with any strobe at 
about one stop less light than the hum- 
mingbird will receive. 

My photographic technique is to 
either photograph at a hummingbird feed- 
er or at a flower or flowers. I use a feeder 
with large plastic flowers because this 
obstructs the bird’s view of the sky 


above. Therefore, 
he will alternate 
between feeding 
and backing up so 
as to be on the 
lookout for other 
hummingbirds 
who may attack 
from above. I 
photograph when 
the hummingbird 
backs up so that 
the feeder is not 
in the picture. At 
times I remove 
the feeder and 
replace it with a 
real flower or many flowers. The hum- 
mingbird will come to where the feeder 
was located and begin feeding at the 
flowers instead. 

You should set up in the shade of 
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A male broad-bill hummingbird showing 
multiple wing position with too much 
ambient light. 


trees or a structure. Otherwise, you will 
record other wing positions due to the 
ambient light. Even if in the shade, shoot 
at the fastest speed that your camera will 
syne with flash. This will probably be '/12 
or '/250 of a second. Even though the 
strobe flashes at '/s0,000 of a second, the 
camera is still open for '/20 or the flash 
sync speed of your camera. 

Over the years I have refined my 
technique to use two Vivitar 283 strobes 
at a 45-degree angle to the feeder from 
the front and two strobes at a 45-degree 
angle to the background. Light-sensitive 
slaves are used to fire the background 
strobes. Although I have purchased other 
very expensive high-speed strobes, I still 
use my reliable Vivitar 283s most of the 
time and always when I travel. 

I must warn you that hummingbird 
photography can be addictive. You may 
find yourself attempting to board airliners 
with as many as 10 tripods to travel to far 
off places (such as Arizona, which has 15 
species of hummingbirds) or sitting for 
hours in a blind. But, when you hear the 
sound of those wings and glimpse the 
flash of ruby red on the throat of our 
most common hummingbird, you will 
never be disappointed. @) 


Barry Mansell is a free-lance writer 
and photographer from Jacksonville. 


A Costas hummingbird, backing up at a 
feeder, with a sky background. 


Picture [his 
Landscape Photography 


Compared to other aheioaraphe genres, 
landscape work isn’t. primarily conceptual, 
so good technique is a must. 
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|} he Florida landscape doesn’t beg to be photographed. We don’t have snowcapped moun- 


tains, thousand-foot waterfalls, or surreal gardens of eroded rocks vying for our attention. 

Florida is blessed with beauty of a quieter, more enduring kind. It sneaks up on you. One 

minute you’re minding your own business on some secluded riverbank or quiet stretch of 

beach; the next thing you know the world is your private cathedral and you’ve never wit- 

nessed anything so breathtaking as the scene before you. 
You may have been moved to capture it all on film, with disappointing results. You had a good cam- 
era, and you remembered to take off the lens cap — what went wrong? 


In photography, particularly land- 
scape photography, the details matter a 
great deal. Compared to other photo- 
graphic genres, landscape work isn’t pri- 
marily conceptual, so good technique is a 
must. To succeed, an image must be both 
strongly composed and technically flaw- 
less. You have to start with the right film. 
If you intend to submit your photos to 
magazines like Florida Wildlife, use only 
the best transparency (slide) film, either 
Fuji Velvia or Kodak E100VS. (While 
Kodachrome was the industry standard 
for decades, it requires a type of process- 
ing that’s now almost obsolete. Most pho- 
tographers prefer the convenience of stan- 
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Lake Louisa goldenrod. 


dard “E-6” processing, used on almost all 
other slide films.) 

Velvia has remarkably fine grain and 
renders detail with exceptional clarity. 
E100VS is almost as good, and some- 
what “faster,” or more sensitive to light, 
so it’s sometimes better for low light con- 
ditions. The VS stands for Very 
Saturated, referring to the film’s 
enhanced color palette. EL00VS can be 
pushed as much as two stops (from ISO 
100 to ISO 400) without becoming too 
grainy or contrasty. If you only wish to 
make prints, try a fine grain, medium- 
speed color negative film like Fuji 
Superia, ISO 100. To ensure that your 
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images are as sharp as possible, mount 
the camera on a sturdy tripod, and trip 
the shutter with a cable release rather 
than your finger to minimize image-soft- 
ening vibrations. If your camera has a 
function called “mirror lockup,” use that 
when your exposures fall within the '/s 
second to '/so second range. Your enlarged 
prints will be noticeably sharper, particu- 
larly if they were taken with a telephoto 
lens. 

There are at least three filters most 
color landscape photographers won’t 
leave home without —a polarizer, an 
81A (or 81B) warming filter and a gradu- 
ated neutral density filter. Polarizing fil- 


ters have a variety of uses. When rotated, 
they can darken the sky, making the 
clouds stand out in sharper relief. They 
cut the glare on the surfaces of foliage, 
wet rocks or water. While polarizers are 
appropriate for all sorts of weather, they 
should be used carefully, particularly on 
horizontal shots taken with wide angle 
lenses. If the lens is wider than 28mm, 
the sky will be polarized unevenly. 
Sometimes, with modern, multi-coated 
lenses, the sky looks more natural when 
it’s unpolarized. 

Illuminated by the cobalt sky, a 
landscape can acquire a bluish tint when 
rendered on film. That’s when a warming 


filter comes in handy. They’re available 
in strengths ranging from 81A (slight 
amber tint) to 81EF (deep amber). Many 
landscape photographers use a polarizer 
and an 81A together. 

Obviously, a landscape may include 
portions of both the earth and sky. But 
the sky is much brighter, and finding the 
right exposure for both can be impossi- 
ble. A graduated neutral density filter 
allows you to accurately render the sky 
and the ground in the same image. It’s 
simply a filter that’s clear and untinted 
on the bottom half and transparent gray 
on the top half. The best graduated neu- 
tral density filters are square or rectangu- 


Left: Myakka River State Park. 


Page 9: Fallen black mangrove, Fort 
Desoto Park. 


lar, rather than round. They fit into a 
holder, which allows you to adjust them 
vertically until the neutral gray half cov- 
ers the sky down to the horizon line. 
They’re available in a variety of 
strengths; the most common are one stop, 
one-and-a-half stops, and two stops. 

To me, the best Florida landscapes 
include water in some form. It’s an ele- 
ment that’s always changing. Water can 
be photographed in many different ways 
depending on the quality of the light, the 
filters you use, and how long you leave 
the camera shutter open. A long exposure 
can render the surface a ghostly, impres- 
sionistic blur in which stationary objects 
like rocks, pilings or even animals stand 
out in sharp relief. A brief exposure can 
freeze a pattern of whitecaps or the spray 
plume of a crashing wave. 

Good technique is indispensable, but 
it won’t mean much without composi- 
tional skill. Think of composition as a 
“visual language” used to get your point 
across. I think the best way to develop or 
hone one’s visual language is to look at 
good photos — a lot of good photos — by 
masters like John Shaw, Art Wolfe, 
Freeman Patterson and Pat O’Hara. Note 
how their images are cropped, where key 
elements are placed within the frame, and 
how the shapes and colors interact. Think 
about what the photographer chose to 
shoot, and how those elements were used 
to evoke an emotion or create a mood. 

For my money, one of the most illu- 
minating comments about photographic 
composition was made by the photogra- 
pher Edward Weston back in the 1930s. 
According to Weston, composition was 
no big mystery. It was just “‘...showing 
something the strongest way possible.” 
Weston’s brilliant black and white land- 
scapes are as inspiring today as when 
they were made, and his simple observa- 
tion is no less true. @) 


James Philips of Tampa is a frequent 
contributor to Florida Wildlife. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 
ON A BUDGET 


Text and photographs by Kevin Beasley 


Although bird photogra- 
phy on a budget can be 
more challenging, | 
have discovered a few 
techniques that make it 
easier. 


t was just after day- 

break one cool, 

brisk Saturday 

morning in 

December. I was 
inching closer and closer to the 
great egret that was now just a few 
feet from the end of my short tele- 
photo lens. He seemed to be show- 
ing off for the camera as he 
stretched out his wings and drew 
them back slowly. His head was 
down and I could tell he was very 
comfortable with my presence, as 
I had been lying in the mud for 
almost half an hour. I shot a cou- 
ple of rolls of film as I watched 
him fish and go through his almost 
ritualistic morning stretches. After 
another half-hour he decided he 
had had enough, and so it ended, 
another wonderful day in the field 
as an amateur Florida bird photog- 
rapher. 


As one may imagine, there are many 
advantages to making Florida your home 
or vacation destination. For the nature 
photographer, one of the greatest benefits 
is the abundance of shorebirds. Many 
photography books and nature photogra- 
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A female mallard photographed at Lake Hollingsworth. 


Page 12: A bird photographer often likes to capture birds in unusual positions. This is 
a wood stork photographed at Saddle Creek Park in Lakeland. 


phy workshops suggest a myriad of 
expensive lenses and accessories to be 
able to photograph these graceful sub- 
jects. If you are like me, however, you 
may not have the budget for these luxu- 
ries. Does this mean you are out of luck 
in shooting shorebirds? It took me a few 
months and several rolls of film to dis- 
cover that I was able to capture some 
impressive shots with my humble sys- 
tem: a Nikon N6006 with two lenses — 
a Sigma 35-80mm F4-5.6 and a Tamron 
100-300mm F4-5.6. 

As with most photography, there is 
no light more conducive to photograph- 
ing birds than early- to mid-morning sun- 
light. Although there are situations in 
which afternoon light is preferable, 
morning is the most effective time of 
day. Not only is the light dramatic, but 
feeding is most extensive during this 
time. There is rarely a morning that one 
cannot capture a decent image of a great 
blue heron strutting with pride as a dan- 
gling shiner hangs out of his mouth. Late 
evening is also an excellent time for the 
photographer who wants to capture a dra- 
matic silhouette against the setting sun or 
a bird going to roost for the night. 


Although bird photography on a 
budget can be more challenging, I have 
discovered a few techniques that make it 
easier. First, never underestimate the 
power of the tripod! This simple piece of 
equipment is an absolute necessity in try- 
ing to capture images while using a lens 
that does not let in as much light as the 
more expensive models (what is often 
called a “slow lens’’). I learned this les- 
son the hard way. After losing many 
great images to an out-of-focus beak or 
wing, I have decided to never take that 
chance again. It reminds me of the old 
adage, “Better safe than sorry.” 

Another helpful technique is to make 
use of the most expensive piece of equip- 
ment you have ... your automobile. 
Along many shorelines in Florida, the 
birds are very acclimated to moving 
vehicles. This technique will allow you 
to get closer to the birds and it creates a 
sort of natural blind. For example, the 
Merritt Island National Wildlife Refuge 
in Titusville has a wonderful driving trail 
that offers the bird photographer opportu- 
nities to get some rewarding shots. The 
birds along this trail are extremely 
friendly as long as you shoot from your 


window. When using this technique, use 
some type of camera support on your 
window, such as a cushion or even your 
camera bag. Always observe the rules 
and signs posted as to where you are 
allowed to stop your vehicle on any par- 
ticular trail. 

When you do find it necessary to get 
closer, as you will with shorter lenses, 
make sure you approach the bird quietly 
and slowly without upsetting it. A phrase 
I love to use is “low and slow.” Many 
times it may require a belly crawl and a 
mouthful of dirt, but the payoff comes 
when you pick up your film from the lab. 
You may want to inch forward little by 
little and pause as the bird gets comfort- 
able with your position. Watch for signs 
that the bird is suspicious. Stop immedi- 
ately if you notice any. Some of these 
signs include a raising or turning of the 
head, a quick flap of the wings, or a 
sound of some sort. NEVER approach a 
bird that is sitting on a nest or appears to 
be injured. Remember, the bird is your 
friend and the source of your next spec- 
tacular image. 

I am sure you have heard the phrase, 
“Patience is a virtue.” In bird photogra- 
phy, when all else fails...wait! There 
have been many times when I have sat 
on wet ground with a shot framed and 
ready to press the shutter release, and 
chose to wait for the better shot. The next 
thing you know the bird spreads its 
wings and opens its mouth wide, creating 
the perfect photo. There have been other 
times when there was no shot available 
and I would have to pack up my camera 
for the day and come back later. In pho- 
tographing birds, patience is the key to 
rewarding images and patience comes at 
a cheap price. 

There are many amateur photogra- 
phers who love shorebirds but are dis- 
couraged by the fact that they have only 
a couple of slower lenses and a small 
budget for their hobby. Do not be dis- 
couraged! If one follows the techniques 
that I have described, rewarding photos 
will follow. The proof lies in the print. 
Happy shooting! @) 


Lake Wales resident Kevin Beasley 
enjoys wildlife photography in the cen- 
tral Florida area. 
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“Mr. Herbert K. Job is known 
to all who care for bird study 
and bird preservation. He is a 
naturalist who has made of 
bird-photography a sport, a 
science, and an art.” 

— Theodore Roosevelt 


By James T. Huffstodt 


ird-clouded skies greeted a young New England 
Congregationalist minister visiting Florida’s wild 
places in 1903. The 39-year-old marveled at the 
abundant flocks of “animated bits of winged poetry” 
then flourishing in the Keys, the Everglades, along 
the Indian River and around Cape Sable. 

Herbert K. Job preserved in vibrant words and photographs his 
impressions of that memorable wilderness trek in his 1905 book, Wild 
Wings. 


Seminary, Job was a respected ornithologist, member of the American 


contributor to the AOU’s professional journal, The Auk. 

But his real gift was writing for the mass audience. In the early 
1900s, his bird articles and photos appeared in national magazines like 
Outing and Century. His stories informed, educated and entertained 
without pandering to the sensational. Wild Wings possessed the same 
virtues in book form. 
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Boston born and an 1891 graduate of Harvard College’s Theological 


Ornithologists Union (AOU), a still and movie photographer and regular 


About a third of the book is devoted 
to Florida expeditions, including a mem- 
orable exploration of the Everglades’ 
fabled Cuthbert Rookery in 1903. "Those 
brief, precious, golden hours," is how he 
described that experience in Wild Wings, 
a narrative appealing in both the histori- 
cal and natural history aspects. The 
author vividly recounts exploring the 
“wild, tangled, pathless, swampy jungle 
of red and black mangrove” guided by 
repentant plume hunter turned Audubon 
warden, Guy Bradley of Flamingo. 

“We struck inland with ... Bradley, 
the game-warden of Monroe County — to 
visit a lake which lay several miles north 
through the mangrove swamp,” Job 
wrote. “There was no boat in the lonely 
lake, but the guide proposed to carry a 
canvas canoe. 

“This we found hidden in the con- 
fines of the swamp. It weighed over 50 
pounds, and, as we pushed on hour after 
hour through the maze of mangrove roots 
and tropical jungle, following a trail so 
blind that we often lost it, | was amazed 
at the strength of the hardy pioneer who 
carried it, a man of only moderate weight 
and size.” 

Thirsty, exhausted, plagued by 
swarming “skeets” and what Job 
described as “a terrible great fly ... whose 
bite is like a knife thrust,” the men 
pushed deeper into the snarl. 

Bradley led them through “rivers of 
soft, treacle-like mud.” At one point they 
encountered an impenetrable wall of saw- 
grass. Bradley set the grass ablaze, burn- 
ing a passage into an interior described 
as, “a tropical jungle, a solid mass of 
roots, vines, scrub palmettos, and the 
like.” 

The Audubon warden employed his 
case knife to chop out openings in this 
green rampart and the men squirmed on 
their bellies through stinking mud. 
Finally, they emerged to "flounder" 
across a sawgrass bog, periodically 
stumbling into deep holes. 

Then Job heard a “confused 
murmur of distant squawking” 
of ibis, herons and egrets. “I 
shall never forget the sight that 
greeted me as I emerged from the tangle. 
... The trees were fairly alive with splen- 
did great birds and their half-grown 
young. The most abundant was the white 
ibis, a fine creature, snow-white with 


black wing-tips and brilliant red legs and 
bills, both long, the latter decurved. ... 
Their young are of a dark gray color with 
white on the rump. ... Droves of them 
raced over the ground under the man- 
groves or climbed among the branches in 
all directions. ... 

“But what almost paralyzed me with 
excitement was the sight of a half a 
dozen or so of large rosy-pink birds qui- 
etly perched upon the trees ... the roseate 
spoonbill on its nesting ground! ... Here I 
felt I had reached the high-water mark of 
spectacular sights in the bird-world.” 

This was the Cuthbert Rookery, one 
of the few wading bird rookeries not yet 
“shot out” by plume hunters who sold the 
breeding feathers to decorate the hats of 
fashionable ladies. Snowy egret and great 
egret feathers brought more than twice 
their weight in gold dust. 

“This is the last pitiful remnant of 
hosts of innocent, exquisite creatures 
slaughtered for a brutal, senseless, yes, 
criminal, millinery folly, decreed by 
Parisian butterflies,” Job wrote. 

In 1905, Guy Bradley — Job’s guide 
on that journey — was shot to death by a 
vengeance-seeking plume hunter. Public 
outrage over his death and the acquittal 
of his assassin spelled the doom of the 


plume trade. The bird protection move- 
ment gathered enormous momentum and 
the man Bradley had guided to the rook- 
eries in 1903 became increasingly 
absorbed in his ornithological work. Job 
retired from the ministry in 1908 to 
devote all of his time and energy to bird 
studies and conservation. He became the 
state ornithologist of Connecticut and 
simultaneously taught ornithology at 
Connecticut Agricultural College. In 
1914, he joined the National Audubon 
Society staff. 

Bird photography and research took 
Job to the south Atlantic coast, the 
Magdalen Islands, the prairie provinces 
of Canada, the Black Hills of North 
Dakota and the Louisiana delta. A 1915 
birding expedition paired Job with 
Theodore Roosevelt, who paid a tribute 
to the birdwatcher in his 1916 book, A 
Book-Lover s Holidays in the Open. 

“Mr. Herbert K. Job is known to all 
who care for bird study and bird preser- 
vation. He is a naturalist who has made 
bird photography a sport, a science, and 
an art. His pictures, and his books ... are 
fascinating both to the scientific ornithol- 
ogist and to all lovers of the wild crea- 
tures of the open.” 

In 1933, Job died after a lingering 
illness at the age of 69. 

Herbert K. Job — ornithologist, 
teacher, lecturer, photographer, film 
director and one-time minister — left 
behind a rich legacy. His books include 
Among the Water Fowl (1902), Wild 

Wings (1905), The Sport of Bird 

Study (1910), The Blue Goose 
Chase (1911), and Propagation 
of Wild Birds (1915). 

Job’s writing captivated the 
imagination of many Americans 
during the early years of the conser- 
vation movement. One inspired reader 
was a boy from Jamestown, New York, 
who poured over “this exciting book,” 
entitled Wild Wings. The youngster rhap- 
sodized about visiting the places where 
the brilliant sky was streaked with feath- 
ered soaring poetry. 

That boy was Roger Tory Peterson, 
but his is a story for another day. @ 


James T. Huffstodt is the FWC pub- 
lic information director for the South 
Region, West Palm Beach. 
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and Florida 


By Dr. Jeffrey Chanton 


he deep ocean seafloor 

is often a cold, dark 

place, barren of life. 

But from time to time a 

large bounty such as a 
whale carcass will drift down from the 
surface. Then sea life explodes: all man- 
ner of worms and other invertebrates 
arrive in larval form to colonize the dead 
organic matter and their population 
increases dramatically — for a short time. 
Inevitably, the resource dwindles and the 
population collapses. 

In a similar fashion, humans now 
live on the resource of dead organic mat- 
ter. We’ve found our dead whale below 
ground, in the form of oil, gas and coal — 
the fossil remains of plants that lived long 
ago. 

Fossil energy fueled the industrial 
age and allowed the human population to 
explode. The product of our industrial 
respiration, carbon dioxide (CO’), has 
increased in the atmosphere and now 
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By doubling the 
concentration 
of atmospheric 
CO2, we are 
taking a 
planetary 
gamble - one 
we can't afford 
to lose. 


threatens to spoil our nest. The atmos- 
phere does more than provide us with 
oxygen to breathe; it controls the heat 
balance of the world. The trouble is, com- 
pared to the ocean, the atmosphere is rel- 
atively small in mass, so human-induced 
changes can affect it dramatically. 

Prior to the advent of the industrial 
age, the concentration of CO* in the 
atmosphere was about 280 parts per mil- 
lion (ppm). Today it is over 360 ppm. 
That’s an increase of about 30 percent in 
less than 300 years. For Earth, this is an 
unprecedented rate of change, about 
10,000 years worth of change compressed 
into 100 years. And there is more CO? in 
our air now than at any time since 
humans evolved — more than any time 
over the past million years! The Earth is 
accustomed to slow changes, not fast 
ones. Slow changes allow the biosphere 
and earth’s species time to adjust. Quick 
change may cause biological chaos and 
disrupt agricultural production. 


re 
| 


Carbon dioxide is critical to control- 
ling the earth’s heat balance because it 
absorbs infrared radiation (IR), basically 
heat. The atmosphere is transparent to 
visible radiation, which is mostly what 
the sun radiates. Coming to Earth from 
the sun, visible radiation passes through 
the clear atmosphere and hits the surface. 
A portion of it is absorbed and re-radiat- 
ed back to space as IR. However, CO? 
traps this IR and reflects it back to 
Earth’s surface, causing further warming. 

This is called the greenhouse effect. 
Without it, all water on earth would 
freeze. With too much greenhouse effect, 
water would boil off, leaving Earth’s sur- 
face a desert. This may have been what 
happened on Earth’s neighbor, Venus. 
There is a delicate balance between sun- 
light, CO* concentration and heat that we 
must be careful not to upset. To illustrate 
the greenhouse effect, consider a car with 
the windows rolled up. The sun’s rays 
pass through the car’s windows and hit 
the seats. The visible light is absorbed 
and re-radiated to the interior of the car 
as IR. But the car’s glass windows, while 
transparent to visible light, are opaque to 
IR, so the heat is trapped and the car’s 
interior temperature becomes unbearable. 

That’s why many scientists believe 
that increasing amounts of CO? in the air 


Solar radiation 
passes through 
the clear 
atmosphere e 


Most 
radiation 
is absorbed / 
by Earth's 
surface 
and warms ff 


may cause Earth to get warmer. They 
point to the widespread retreat of non- 
polar glaciers on five continents during 
the 20th century, the thinning of the ice 
sheet covering the Arctic Ocean and the 
recent decay of Antarctic ice sheets. 
Additionally, the 10 warmest years on 
record have been since 1983 and the 
seven warmest years on record have been 
since 1990. 


Florida Effects 

In the past, climate change has 
affected the earth’s polar regions to the 
greatest extent. In Florida, climatic mod- 
els predict a temperature increase of 3 to 
5 degrees Fahrenheit in the next century. 
Humidity, included in the heat index, will 
exacerbate these effects. Scientists in 
Florida’s Division of Forestry predict that 
warming trends will change the distribu- 
tion of trees and other native plants, 
altering wildlife habitat. 

Their models for a future Florida 
under global warming scenarios predict 
the northward retreat of temperate tree 
species and the northward advancement 
of tropical and subtropical species. But 
individual species will respond different- 
ly to climate change. Communities of 
species will not simply march back and 
forth, chasing the ice caps. Normal asso- 


ciations of plants and animals may be dis- 
rupted. Human barriers such as the 
Interstate 4 corridor may present signifi- - 
cant obstacles to jump for migrating 
native species, allowing the spread and 
dominance of weedy and exotic plants. 

It is possible that changing climate 
will change rainfall patterns, but there is 
less agreement in the models about how 
Florida will be affected. Drier conditions 
lead to increased wildfires, while wetter 
conditions can result in more insect pests 
like mosquitoes and pine beetles. 
Increased CO? in the atmosphere can 
stimulate plant growth, but there is evi- 
dence that plants growing under elevated 
carbon dioxide levels contain less nitro- 
gen in their foliage, thus making them 
less nutritious to grazers. 

Elevated CO? may also affect climat- 
ic variability. Extremes kill plants and 
wildlife. For example, consider a period 
of time where variability increases but the 
long-term average is constant. Plants may 
be killed if the temperature falls below 
freezing for even a few hours. Likewise, 
birds and insects may die if temperatures 
get too warm. Increasing variability is a 
big event, without even considering long- 
term change. 

Also important for Florida is that 
warming trends, caused by carbon diox- [>> 


Some of the infrared 
radiation passes through 


Some solar radiation 
is reflected by the 
earth and atmosphere 


the atmosphere. Some 

is absorbed and re-emitted 
in all directions by green- 
house gas molecules. This 
effect warms Earth's 
surface and the lower 


atmosphere. 


The Greenhouse Effect 


Earth from space image, courtesy of NASA. Chart information is from the EPA Web site: www.epa.gov/globalwarming/ 
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Departure From Long-term Mean (°F) 
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Source: U.S. National Climatic Data Center, 2001 


ide and other greenhouse gas emissions 
to Earth’s atmosphere, will accelerate the 
rate of sea level rise. Since the end of the 
last ice age, 15 to 18 thousand years ago, 
sea level has risen 250 to 300 feet. Over 
the last 50 years, tide gauge records show 
a rise of about two millimeters a year on 
the Gulf coast of Florida, which trans- 
lates into eight inches per century. 

Along the Big Bend marshy coast of 
Florida, the effects of sea level rise can 
be observed in the number of dead cab- 
bage palms at the seaward edge of the 
salt marsh. Along other portions of 
Florida’s coast, erosion is narrowing 
beaches and washing out vacation hous- 
es. Freshwater marshes may become 
stressed due to increased seawater intru- 
sion. As sea level rises and coastal com- 
munities continue to grow and pump 
water from aquifers, saltwater intrusion 
into groundwater will become a greater 
problem. 

Global sea level rise is caused by 
two factors. One is the delivery of water 
to the ocean as land ice melts, such as 
mountain glaciers and polar icecaps. The 
second factor is the thermal expansion of 
water within the oceans. As ocean tem- 
perature rises, the seas become less dense 
and spread out, occupying more surface 
area on the planet. 


If we continue business as usual, our 
current rate of fossil fuel consumption 
indicates that the carbon dioxide content 
of the air will double by 2100. This dou- 
bling will enhance the greenhouse effect 
and result in a 1- to 5-degree centigrade 
increase in global temperature. These 
temperature increases will cause sea level 
rise to accelerate. Best estimates are that 
sea level will be 400 to 500 millimeters 
higher by 2100, which translates to a rate 
of 16 to 20 inches per century. On low 
relief coasts, such as the Big Bend, this 
could translate into hundreds of feet of 
shoreline loss. 

There is no immediate fix to these 
problems other than to curtail our use of 
fossil energy. We need to drive smaller 
vehicles and heat and cool our buildings 
more moderately. Carbon dioxide emis- 
sions can be reduced if consumers pur- 
chase more energy-efficient appliances, 
such as new refrigerators. Compact fluo- 
rescent light bulbs save tremendous 
amounts of fuel. 

In the long term, we need to extract 
energy more efficiently from fossil fuels 
and to develop alternative energy sources 
that do not lead to the production of 
greenhouse gases. By doubling the con- 
centration of atmospheric CO’, we are 
taking a planetary gamble — one we can’t 
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afford to lose. 
For more information, check out the 
following: 


¢ Feeling the Heat in Florida: Global 
Warming on the Local Level, An 
Overview of Findings. National 
Resources Defense Council, 
www.nrdc.org/globalwarming/florida/ 
flainx.asp 


* Confronting Climate Change in the 
Gulf Coast Region. Prospects For 
Sustaining Our Ecological Heritage. 
Union of Concerned Scientists and the 
Ecological Society of America, 
www.ucsusa.org/ 


* USEPA U.S. Climate Action 
Report — 2002, report to the UN, June 7, 
2002, www.epa.gov/globalwarming/ 
publications/car/ @ 


Dr. Jeffrey Chanton is a Gulf Coast 
native and an environmental scientist 
with the Florida State University 
Department of Oceanography. He attend- 
ed New College in Sarasota and the 
University of North Carolina at Chapel 
Hill. 


Global Warming: Other Opinions 


lobal warming is a hot 

issue in many respects. 

Some disagree on the sci- 

ence that measures global 
warming and others disagree on specific 
proposals to reduce greenhouse gases, 
such as the international Kyoto Protocal 
of December 1997. Here’s a sample of 
various opinions on the issue: 


“It’s obviously a concern to us 
because we are an island, but besides 
doing our share of having as low an 
impact on the environment as possible, 
it’s the kind of thing that is a very large 
issue that requires the actions of govern- 
ments.” 

— Richard Goldman 
Vice president for marketing 
Amelia Island Plantation 


“Projections of future climate 
changes are uncertain. Although some 
computer models predict warming in the 
next century, these models are very limit- 
ed. The effects of cloud formations, pre- 
cipitation, the role of the oceans, or the 
sun, are still not well known and are 
often inadequately represented in the cli- 
mate models — although all play a major 
role in determining our climate.” 

— National Consumer Coalition 
(coalition of market-oriented nation- 
al and state-level policy and activist 

groups) www.globalwarming.org 


“Following the re-powering of our 
Ft. Myers and Sanford Plants with more 
efficient natural gas-fired units, FPL’s 
(Florida Power and Light) CO? emissions 
rate will meet the reduction proposal 
called for by the Kyoto Protocol. Several 
plants now have carbon dioxide recovery 
facilities to capture and purify flue gas to 
sell as food grade carbon dioxide. ... Our 
nuclear plants — which produce 25 per- 
cent of our energy output — emit no 
greenhouse gases.” 

— Florida Power and Light 
Corporation Web site: www.fpl.com 


“We are actively looking at emission 
reduction technologies and are commit- 
ted to keeping Florida’s air clean. We 
support a multi-faceted emissions control 


program, but a good program must con- 
sider the costs to our customers and the 
reliability of our system, and it should 
provide reasonable targets and 
timetables.” 
— Aaron Pearlut, spokesperson 
Florida Power Corporation 


“Tt would be unfair — indeed, coun- 
terproductive — to condemn developing 
nations to slow growth or no growth by 
insisting that they take on impractical and 
unrealistic greenhouse gas targets. Yet, 
developing nations such as China and 
India already account for a majority of 
the world’s greenhouse gas emissions, 
and it would be irresponsible to absolve 
them from shouldering some of the 
shared obligations.” 

— President George W. Bush, 
February 14, 2002 


“Business has much to contribute to 
the public policy debate on climate 
change at both national and international 
levels. It is business, in the end, that will 


provide many of the solutions that are 
required.” 
— British Petroleum Corporation 
Web site: www.bp.com 


“Forests play a prominent role in 
the global carbon cycle by absorbing 
atmospheric CO? through photosynthesis 
and storing carbon in the form of bio- 
mass. ... The opportunity to manage 
forests to slow the rate of increase in 
atmospheric CO? levels is an important 
component in the menu of options aimed 
at reducing greenhouse gases in the 
atmosphere.” 

— From a University of Florida study 
by Dr. Janaki Alavalapati and others 


“T vow to investigate the use of fossil 
fuel energy sources by my household, and 
as far as I am able, to reduce that use by 
30% within the next 36 months.” 

— part of the Heart of the Earth 
pledge to prevent global warming. 
www.heartoftheearth.org 


The total tonnage of CO? produced by SUVs and 
other vehicles over a 124,000-mile lifetime. 


(13 miles 
per gallon) 


(18 mpg) 


(23 mpg) 


(36 mpg) 


(65 mpg) 


Source: From the Sierra Club: www.sierraclub.org 
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Florida Hunting Seasons 


SEASON NORTHWEST ZONE CENTRAL ZONE SOUTH ZONE 

Dog Training Oct. 26 — Nov. 14 Oct. 5 — 23 Oct. 5 — 23 

Archery Oct. 19 — Nov. 17 Sept. 21 — Oct. 20 Sept. 7 — Oct. 6 

Muzzleloading Gun Nov. 22 — 24 Oct. 26 — Nov. 3 Oct. 12 — 20 

General Antlered Nov. 28 — Dec. 1 

Deer and Hog Nov. 14 — Feb. 19 Nov. 9 — Jan. 19 Oct. 26 — Jan. 5 

Antlerless Deer Dec. 21 — 27 Nov. 16 — 22 Nov. 2-8 

Fall Turkey Nov. 28 — Dec. 1 Nov. 9 — Jan. 5 Nov. 9 — Jan. 5 
Dec. 14 — Jan. 19 

Quail & Gray Squirrel Nov. 9 — Mar. 2 Nov. 9 — Mar. 2 Nov. 9 — Mar. 2 

Special Archery and 

Muzzleloading Gun Feb. 20 — Mar. 2 No Season No Season 

Spring Turkey Mar. 15 — Apr. 20 Mar. 15 — Apr. 20 Mar. 1 — Apr. 6 

Otter and Bobcat Dec. 1 — Mar. 1 — statewide 


Rabbit, Raccoon, 

Opossum, Skunk, 

Nutria, Beaver 

and Coyote year-round year-round year-round 


® Seasons may vary on wildlife management areas. 
® In all zones, bearded turkeys or gobblers only. Turkeys may not be taken in Holmes County. 


° Antlered deer must have at least 1 antler, 5 inches long and visible above the hairline. 
® Season on wild hogs applies only in those areas where wild hogs are classified as game animals. 


Are you ready for hunting season? 


© Do you have a license? You can purchase your license at any Florida county tax collector’s office, online at 
www/eangler.com or by calling 1-888-404-3922. 


© Were you born on or after June 1, 1975? You must complete an FWC-approved hunter education course before 
being issued a hunting license. More information is at http://floridaconservation.org/huntered 


© Would you like a place to practice shooting? You can use the FWC’s six public shooting ranges. More information 
at http://floridaconservation.org/huntered.ranges 


* Do you know Florida’s hunting regulations? They are online at http://wid.fwc.state.fl.us/hunting/default 


¢ Have questions? Look for answers on the FWC Web site under “Frequently Asked Questions” at 
http://floridaconservation.org/q&a 


* Still have questions? Call FWC at any location (see list of regional offices on page 32). 
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Bag Limits 
GAME DAILY SEASON POSSESSION 
Beaver, Bobcat, Coyote? 


Nutria, Opossum, 
Otter, Raccoon and 


Skunk no limit no limit no limit 
Hog (where classified as game) 1 no limit 2 
Quail, Rabbit and Gray Squirrel 12 no limit 24 
Turkey (fall and spring) 1 2 2 


Deer: No season bag limit; Possession limit 4 

Daily bag: 

— Two antlered deer during the antlered deer, muzzleloading gun or archey/muzzleloading gun seasons 

— One antlered and one antlerless deer or two antlered deer during the antlerless deer season 

— Two antlered or two antlerless deer (or one of each) during archery season 

—Antlerless deer taken under the authority of an antlerless deer permit shall be included in the daily bag but the total 
daily bag of antlerless and antlered deer shall not exceed two. 


FLORIDA 
HUNTING ZONES 


Hunters, get FREE stuff! 


When you buy or renew a 5-year Hunting License between 
September 1 and November 30, 2002. 


Visit floridaconservation.org for complete information or 
call toll free 1-888-347-4356. 
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Isnt this a fine 


kettle of ‘fish? 


Poor Ken couldn’t catch a fish because 
every time he got his line in the water, 
Connor would have another fish already 


hooked. 


e first time a boy 
gces fishing is a 
sacred right of pas- 
sage. He stands 
within a company of 
elders whose knowledge is transferred 
into his young mind. He is then accepted 
as a fisherman. One who catches fish. 

Such was the way for me when I was 
5. My grandparents, Alton and Mary 
Wesley, took me on my very first boat 
ride up the Escambia River near 
Pensacola. We caught a lot of bream and 
shellcracker. We fried our fish and ate it 
with “swamp salad,” a delicious old 
Florida cracker recipe that got its start as 
a dish made by folks who lived along 
Florida’s swamps and rivers (see recipe). 

My nephew, Connor, turned 3 not 
long ago, and it was time to begin pass- 
ing the generations of family fishing 
knowledge to him. 

Connor’s father, my brother, Ken, 
had purchased a new Disney fishing pole 
for Connor. It resembled a Ronco Pocket 
Fisherman outfit. It was only two feet 
long and had a plastic Mickey Mouse in a 
rowboat attached to the spool. Ken decid- 
ed that we would take Connor to a small 
pond near his house. 

I rigged Connor’s little pole with a 
small #2 hook and a cork floater. I 
placed a fat, pink earthworm on the hook. 
Connor was as edgy as a long-tailed cat 
in a room full of rocking chairs; he was 
just itching to get his hook wet and land a 
fish. 


By Duel Christian 


I took the liberty of casting 
Connor’s bait into a corner of the 
pond that was shady and deep. 
Connor took the pole in his little 
hand and said, “Now what Unca 
Duel?” 

“Now we wait to see if a fish 
likes your bait. Keep the pole real 
still.” 

Connor’s face bunched up as 
he went into deep thought. Deciding that 
it was a good idea, he stood very still and 
watched his bobber. He didn’t have to 
wait long. Within seconds his bobber 
went under. 

“Connor, you’ve got a fish!” I called 
out in surprise. I quickly reached over 
and grabbed the line at the end of the 
pole and gave a gentle tug to set the 
hook. 

Ken dropped the hook he was tying 
onto his line and shouted, “Reel, Connor, 
reel: 

Connor’s tiny hand was pumping as 
fast as it could go. He wasn’t used to 
holding a pole (after all, he’s only 3). So, 
I grabbed the line and held it taut while 
Connor worked at the reel. His face was 
like iron, stern with concentration, totally 
focused on the reel. 

I spotted a small bream on the line as 
it neared the shore. 

“Look, Connor. There’s your fish!” 
Ken said. 

Connor didn’t dare break his concen- 
tration. He was going to land that fish. 

As the bream neared the shore, I gen- 
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Irene Christian 


tly pulled the line up so the fish could 
land in the soft grass lining the side of the 
pond. Connor dropped his pole and 
walked up to the fish, examining it with 
keen interest. 

“T wanna touch it and put it back,” he 
said. 

I pulled the hook out and held up the 
fish for him to touch. He stroked it with 
his little hand and promptly wiped his 
shirt. “Won’t his mother be pleased to 
smell that,” I thought. Then again, I usu- 
ally wipe my hand on my hat. To each his 
own. 

We tossed the fish back, and Connor 
wanted to do it again. 

While I helped Ken tie his hook (he 
has big fingers and has difficulty working 
with light-test fishing line), Connor man- 
aged to let out a good 20 feet of line from 
his spool and wrap it around his legs so 
he couldn’t walk. (How many times | 
have done that in my adult life, I'll never 
tell.) He could only turn in circles, which 
wrapped even more line around him. 


It took me a good three minutes to 
get Connor free. He didn’t seem to mind. 
I baited his hook again and tossed it back 
in the same place. As soon as I handed 
the pole back to Connor, another fish 
struck. 

“Whoa, Connor, you’ve got another 
one!” 

Ken dropped his pole and ran over to 
help Connor reel. I repeated the same 
scenario as with the first fish and kept the 
line taut while Connor struggled with the 
pole. 

Poor Ken couldn’t catch a fish 
because every time he got his line in the 
water, Connor would have another fish 
already hooked. 

After Connor caught his third fish he 
felt that was enough for one day. Connor: 
3; Ken and Duel: 0. 

We couldn’t go home empty handed, 
so Ken and I re-rigged our poles and 
soon caught several fat catfish. 

As we walked back to the house, 
Connor strode beside us carrying his little 
pole over his shoulder. Ken was beaming. 
Connor had joined the club, and Ken was 
now the father of a fisherman. 


Florida Catfish Stew 
This Catfish Stew recipe is blended 
with Cajun spices for a little cross-cultur- 
al twist. 
Stew: 
4 cups chicken broth 
2 cups uncooked long-grain rice 
2 Ibs. catfish fillets 
2 (16-ounce) cans stewed tomatoes 
with liquid 
1 medium Vidalia onion 
2 tbsp. thyme (1'/2 tbsp. if fresh) 
1 tbsp. oregano 
3 garlic cloves, minced 
2 tbsp. hot pepper sauce 


1. In a small saucepan, bring chicken 
broth to a boil. Stir in the rice and return 
to a boil; reduce heat. Cover and simmer 
for 20 minutes. 

2. Using a very sharp knife, cut the 
catfish into */s-inch pieces; set aside. 

3. In a large saucepan, combine the 
tomatoes (with juices), onions, chicken 
broth, oregano, garlic cloves, thyme and 
hot pepper sauce. Bring to a boil and stir 
in the catfish pieces. 

4. Cover and cook over medium heat 


Florida catfish stew with a side of Mary Wesley's swamp salad. 
Page 22: Connor Christian (center) holds up his first fish beside his father, Ken (left) and his uncle, Duel (right). 
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for 5 to 8 minutes, or until the fish flakes 
easily when tested with a fork and is 
opaque all the way through. 

5. Serve the fish mixture over rice. 


Mary Wesley’s Swamp Salad 
6 cups apple cider vinegar 

'/ cup sugar 

'/ Ib. ice cubes 

2 tomatoes 

2 cucumbers 

2 bell peppers 

1 large red onion 


1. Place apple cider vinegar and ice 
cubes in a large bowl. 

2. Dissolve sugar in the vinegar. 

3. Slice all vegetables into bite size 
pieces and add to vinegar mixture 

4. Refrigerate for an hour. Serve 
chilled. 

This is a down home Southern Cajun 
meal. It’s best served with a pale ale or 
some good Dixie beer. @) 


When not fishing or cooking, Duel 
Christian of Tallahassee manages adver- 
tising for a television station. 
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Me Wildlife Friend 


Satitlee Spornypsyore 
Evolution of a Conservationist 


Text and Photographs by Doug Alderson 


aurilee Thompson will tell you that she’s afraid, afraid of losing the wild Florida of her 
youth along Florida’s Space Coast. That’s why the fifth-generation Floridian has turned her 
family’s famous “Dixie Crossroads” restaurant in Titusville into an educational forum to 
publicize endangered wildlife and habitats. It’s why she serves on 12 different councils and 
boards of directors that promote environmental protection and nature-based recreation. It’s 
why she began the Space Coast Birding and Wildlife Festival in 1997 at great personal and business 
expense, and it’s why she rarely passes up an opportunity to show off the area’s natural beauty to residents, 
visitors, journalists and government officials by way of kayak, airboat, van, motor coach, horseback and on 
foot. 
“So many people who move here have no understanding or appreciation of what a dynamic area this 
is,” said Thompson. “It’s one of the most bio-diverse areas in the world. If nobody teaches them, they’ ll 
never understand it and will never rise up to help protect it.” 


To uncover the roots of Thompson’s dedica- 
tion to Florida’s environment, perhaps one has to 
look at her family history. She is descended from 
early Florida pioneers who first arrived in the 
area in the mid-1 800s. In fact, the house of her 
great, great, great grandfather, Louis Thursby, has 
been carefully preserved in Blue Springs State 
Park along the upper St. Johns River. She comes 
from a long line of commercial fishermen and 
boat builders. 

“T had crab traps and my own mullet boat 
when I was 12,” she said. “I was outside all the 
time and | just taught myself an appreciation of 
the outdoors. When I was going to high school, 
I'd fish all night and do my homework sitting in 
the middle of the Indian River with a light 
hooked to my 12-volt battery.” 

Thompson’s parents didn’t encourage her 
fishing. They sent her to college, where she 
obtained a degree in oceanographic technology, 
but fishing was in her blood. “I liked that 
lifestyle of being outside all the time and being 
my own boss. I went to sea, got a job on the back 
deck of a boat; within six months I was running 
it. I ran boats for over 10 years. 

“By the time I got off the ocean, things had 
changed dramatically due to over-fishing. With 
the new technology in commercial fishing, we 
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Part of the 3-acre garden and mural adjacent to the Dixie Crossroads restaurant. 
Page 24: Artist Alfonso A. Rao and Laurilee Thompson stand before part of the 156-foot mural on the back wall of the restaurant. 


just wiped out all of the fishing spots — it 
was getting harder and harder to make a 
living. We had to stay out longer. It was 
getting old. In the meantime, my dad had 
started this restaurant and needed help. 
He was killing himself, so I decided to 
help him at the restaurant. I’ve been here 
15 years.” 

Over time, the Thompson’s 
Titusville seafood restaurant became a 
phenomenal success, growing from a 35- 
seat diner to one that seats 450. It now 
attracts almost half a million patrons a 
year, second only to Panama City’s 
Captain Anderson’s Restaurant in terms 
of volume. The Thompsons popularized 
rock shrimp, once wasted by shrimpers, 
by developing their own processing facil- 
ity to cut open the hard shells. The 
shrimp is billed as having a lobster-like 
flavor and patrons have responded by 
ordering about 1,500 pounds of the red 
shellfish daily, over double the daily con- 
sumption of soft shrimp in the restaurant. 
But Laurilee Thompson wasn’t satisfied 
with simply managing a successful busi- 
ness. There was still the matter of her 
beloved environment. 


“The only way 
we’re going to save 


anything is through 
education.” 


“A few years ago, the president of 
our Audubon chapter came through the 
back door of the kitchen,” she said. “I 
was at the sink cutting lobsters. He intro- 
duced himself; I had never met him, and 
he said, *I’d like for you to serve on the 
board.’ Now, I’d been a member for 
years, but one of those kinds of members 
who never goes to a meeting. I just paid 
my money and read the magazine, but he 
said *I want to change the direction of 
the board and I think that you’d make a 
good candidate. I want business people 
on my board.” 

Thompson, representing one of the 
major employers in the northern part of 
Brevard County, quickly proved to be an 
effective environmental advocate. She 
linked a healthy environment with a 


thriving tourism industry and preached 
against runaway growth. “There are other 
ways to have growth than to continue to 
spread out in this mindless sprawl,” she 
said. 

Thompson coupled her activism with 
a complete makeover of the restaurant 
and surrounding environment. A lush 3- 
acre garden was developed beside the 
parking lot, complete with pools, foun- 
tains, butterfly plants and educational 
kiosks. A large butterfly house for native 
Florida butterflies is currently under con- 
struction along with a larger pool that 
will showcase native wetland plant 
species. 

Annually, the restaurant offers $300 
in gift certificates to a homeowner who 
has significantly improved their yard for 
the benefit of native wildlife. “An 85- 
year-old woman who uses a walker won 
it last year,” said Thompson proudly. 
“She maintained a vegetable garden for 
years and came out here and was so 
inspired, she went home and ripped out 
all of her vegetables and turned her yard 
into a wildlife haven.” A kiosk displays 
before and after photos of the yards of [> 
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winners and runners-up. 

Thompson also awarded a grant to 
the New Smyrna Beach Middle School 
for a butterfly garden. “The teachers use 
the garden as a threat,” she said with a 
chuckle. “If they (the students) don’t 
behave and do well, they can’t go to work 
in the butterfly garden. They even sent 
me a video of them building their butter- 
fly garden.” 

Huge wildlife murals have become 
another Thompson trademark. What 
began as a manatee mural in one dining 
room mushroomed into murals in other 
rooms, a 156-foot mural along the restau- 
rant’s outer back wall, and a 200-foot 
mural along the garden wall. “I watched 
the reaction in my customers and how 
much they enjoyed it,” she said, “and I 


Butterfly domes in progress. 
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thought, *I could teach people something 
here; = 

Thompson can often be found show- 
ing mural artist Alfonso A. Rao photos of 
native birds, butterflies, mammals, insects 
and plants that will be depicted in a 
mural. Over 165 different native bird 
species have been depicted thus far along 
with countless other wildlife species and 
native plants. While the combined length 
of the murals may represent some type of 
world record for a business, that’s not 
what drives Thompson. “The only way 
we’re going to save anything is through 
education,” she said. 

How do other family members feel 
about Thompson’s focus on the environ- 
ment? “At first my dad thought it was a 
total waste of time and money, but when 


Top: Over 300 feet of mural space graces the restaurant and gardens. 
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we started getting articles in Wild Bird 
and Birdwatcher s Digest and people 
were coming in and saying ‘we’re here 
because we saw your article in 
Birdwatcher’s Digest,’ he recognized that 
it is good for business.” 

Thompson also credits the Great 
Florida Birding Trail with drawing 
unprecedented numbers of birders to the 
area, birders who often frequent the 
restaurant and other businesses. 

While “Dixie Crossroads” has pros- 
pered from Thompson’s environmental 
focus, her personal finances have some- 
times suffered, especially in regard to last 
November’s Space Coast Birding and 
Wildlife Festival. The five-day festival 
included an ambitious schedule of work- 
shops and field trips. Speakers were 
flown in from all parts of the country. 

“After September 11th, we were dead 
in the water,” she said, “but we already 
had all of our advertising out and speak- 
ers coming. We couldn’t just call the 
event off. Our attendance was cut in 
half.” Thompson, being in effect the guar- 
antor of the festival, contributed over 
$10,000 of her own money to cover 
expenses, money that she needed to pay 
personal expenses. “My lights and water 
were cut off twice,” she said sadly. 

Thompson, however, hasn’t been 
deterred. She is enthusiastically organiz- 
ing this year’s festival, which is set for 
November 13-17 in the Titusville area. 
And her work and dedication have not 
gone unnoticed. She has received numer- 
ous awards from environmental organiza- 
tions and the Titusville Area Chamber of 
Commerce. 

“What makes me kind of unique is 
that I’ve been on both sides,” she said. 
“ve made my living for many years as a 
commercial fisherman, and so I can talk 
to fishermen; I can talk to environmental- 
ists; I can talk to business people. I’ve 
been effective in some negotiations 
between these people with differing opin- 
ions simply because of my background.” 

But Thompson doesn’t conceal 
where her heart lies, nor does she hide 
her fears. Area land-use planners recently 
predicted that every privately owned 
upland habitat in watersheds of the St. 
Johns and Indian rivers would be com- 
pletely built out in 20 years. “When you 
really think about that scenario,” she said, 
“you should be scared.” @ 


The Great 


Florida 
Birding Trail 


By Julie Brashears, FWC birding trail coordinator 


A Sneak Preview of the 


West Florida Birding Trail 


sites: Ft. DeSoto County Park near St. Petersburg and Paynes Prairie Preserve State Park near Gainesville. 


S:= to open in November, the West Florida Birding Trail will have gateways located at two important birding 


Clinging to the southernmost tip of Pinellas County, Ft. DeSoto is a peninsular park featuring dynamic beachfront, 
sheltered mud flats and coastal forest. With this diversity of habitats, it’s no wonder this site has been a birding destination 
for decades. Shorebirds in winter, fantastic songbird fallouts in spring migration and perennial thrills like reddish egrets 
and roseate spoonbills lure birders here year-round. 


Ft. DeSoto is one of many locations 
showcased in the Florida Birding 
Festival, September 26-29. For more 
information, call 877-FLA-BEACH or 
visit www.pcef.org/events-fbf. 

Paynes Prairie Preserve State Park 
encompasses a wet prairie ringed with 


hardwood hammock south of Gainesville. 


The LaChua Trail on the prairie’s north- 
east side offers good winter habitat for 
eight sparrow species and quick entry to 
the prairie proper. Bolen Bluff Trail on 
the southwest side winds through hard- 
wood hammock thick with warblers dur- 
ing migrations and wintertime. This trail 
ends on the prairie where clouds of trum- 
peting sandhill cranes wheel overhead 
from November through March. Orient 
yourself by first visiting the park’s main 
entrance; pick up a map, check for recent 
sightings and plot your route. 

The Groundbreaking Celebration for 
the West Florida Birding Trail will be 
held at the Paynes Prairie main entrance 
on November 2, 2002. This family event 
is open to the public, and will debut the 


map guide to this new section of the bird- 
ing trail. Visit 


www.floridabirdingtrail. — " hi ee 
for details. IEF ‘ 
nn | 


Ft. DeSoto 
County Park: a 
From I-275 south FA 
of St. Petersburg, _ 4 “G 
take the Pinellas Bayway 
(toll road) west three miles 
to where the Bayway turns 
south. Turn left (south) and 
follow the road to the park at the end. 
Open sunrise to sunset. (727) 582-2267. 

Paynes Prairie Preserve State Park: 
The main entrance lies 10 miles south of 
Gainesville or one mile north of 
Micanopy, on the east side of US 441. 
Open 8 a.m. to sunset. (352) 466-3397. 

To request your free copy of the East 
Florida Birding Trail guide or to request a 
guide to West Florida visit 
www.floridabirdingtrail.com or call 
(850) 488-8755. @) 


Charlie Heidecker 
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MORNING MOTION, 24x29 inches 


our New Essenburg 


Vtitelii7e Prints! 


en Essenburg has released four limited edition 

fine art prints. Each print is signed and num- 

bered and limited to 750. These prints may be 

ordered by mail. Each print is shrink wrapped 
and shipped flat via UPS. Cost per print $80, shipping $10, 
Florida residents add $5.60 tax for $96.50 total. Multiple 
orders sent to the same address pay only one shipping fee. 
A. portion of the proceeds funds Florida Wildlife photog- 
raphy and fine art expenses. Make checks payable to 
Wildlife Foundation of Florida, Inc. Mail to: Essenburg 
Prints, P.O. Box 11010, Tallahassee, FL 32302. 
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Morning Motion depicts two swallow-tailed kites in 
a saltwater estuary. Image size 20x25 inches; sheet size 
24x29 inches. 

Diversion is a scene from Fisheating Creek that 
depicts a panther eyeing a pair of white-tailed deer across 
the water, whose attention is diverted by an osprey flying 
through — image size 20x30 inches; sheet size 24x33 
inches. 

Evening Blues shows a pair of great blue herons. 
Image size 18x15 inches; sheet size 22x19 inches. 

Morning Snowies depicts a pair of snowy egrets. 
Image size 18x15 inches; sheet size 22x19 inches. 
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DIVERSION, 24x33 inches 
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Florida Mink 


(mustela vison) 


By Rob Norman 
Illustration by Lizabeth West 


h, the elusive mink! A weasel-like carnivore 

A about the size of a house cat and semi-aquatic 

in habit, this creature is hard to find. It has been 
sought after for centuries and almost hunted to extinction 
for its fine fur. 

Generally, mink are glossy, dark chocolate brown in 
appearance with a slender body up to 2 feet long, short 
legs and a 7- to 8-inch bushy tail. It has small, rounded 
ears and (in Florida) a white chin. Mink have 34 teeth, 
with four prominent canine teeth to help kill prey. Mink 
have rather long and supple bodies with relatively short 
legs. There are five toes on each partially webbed foot. 

Wild mink are fierce, solitary carnivores. Their aver- 
age life span in the wild is less than three years. The mink 
is native only to North America. There are a number of 
subspecies varying in size, fur quality and appearance 
in various geographical locations. 

In Florida the mink is found in coastal 
habitats along the Gulf Coast south to 
Hernando County and along the Atlantic 
Coast south to Matanzas Inlet. The 
Everglades Mink is found in shallow 
freshwater marshes of the Everglades 
and Big Cypress Swamp. 

Mink are most common along 
streams partly choked by windfalls 
and other debris that offer concealment 
and numerous water holes. Mink are 
active throughout the year. They are 
tireless wanderers and may travel 
several kilometers in search of food, 
mostly at night. They are occasionally 
active during the day, especially . 
just before storms or when a 
it is raining. They are 
capable of trailing and 
stalking live prey, but 
the fact that they are 
attracted to traps by “.. 
carcasses of birds and 
other animals suggests they Lae 
also feed on carrion. Fish, frogs, & 
clams, freshwater mussels, sakes, 
rats and mice, ground squirrels, muskrats 
and birds constitute their main diet. In 
turn, mink are preyed upon by owls, fox, 
coyotes, bobcats and dogs. 
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Mink are polygamous. Males range farther than females, espe- 
cially during the short breeding season of late February to early 
March. Females have one litter per year, usually raising about four 
young. Gestation times vary from 40 to 75 days. Females raise 
their young entirely on their own. They rarely dig their own dens, 
but often burrow into exposed muskrat and beaver lodges above 
the waterlines. 

The trapping or killing of mink in Florida has recently been 
prohibited by the Florida Fish and Wildlife Conservation 
Commission (FWC). 

Keep your eyes open for this Florida treasure. If you spot the 
elusive mink, consider yourself lucky! 


Rob Norman is a physician and writer from Tampa. 


The Book of the Everglades, 
edited by Susan Cerulean 
Milkweed Editions 

1011 Washington Avenue South, 
Suite 300 

Minneapolis, MN 55415-1246 
(612) 332-3192 

$18.95 paperback original 
IBSN#: 1-57131-260-9 

““One day he will learn the 
American ways,’ Ronnie Jimmie says. 
*But right now, the first and foremost 
thing in his life is the Miccosukee reli- 
gion, which is about nature. He will 
learn the songs and the dances that 
praise Mother Earth. Singing and 
dancing have kept the Everglades 
alive.’ 

“As I listen to this eloquent man, 
I think only of mercury, fish and the 
future of people who eat them.” Jeff 
Klinkenberg, from the chapter “A 
Culture Endangered.” 

This collection of articles and 
essays about the Everglades includes 
well-known Florida writers such as 
Carl Hiaasen and Archie Carr, as well 
as writers who are fairly new to the 
Florida scene. Each author writes pas- 
sionately about either the human his- 
tory, human culture or natural history 
of the Everglades, and many describe 
the formidable steps that must be 
taken to restore “the River of Grass.” 
The anthology includes a chilling 
Seminole story by Betty Mae Jumper 
of a man who turns into a snake, a 
fascinating account of searching for 
the rare Okeechobee gourd squash, 
and a sad story of a nature-loving peo- 
ple who eat mercury-tainted gar fish. 
The book is effectively divided into 
five parts, each one covering a differ- 
ent section of the ’glades, from the 
Kissimmee River and Lake 
Okeechobee to the Ten Thousand 
Islands and Florida Bay. 

In totality, The Book of the 
Everglades is depressing, alarming, 
enlightening and hopeful because it 
describes an ecosystem — and its peo- 
ple — that have experienced drastic 


Reviewed by Doug Alderson 


detrimental change. It is a system that 
is still in peril, and also one that is 
receiving a huge influx of attention 
and money to try to undo past wrongs. 
This book, with its many gifted 
authors, gives voice to elements of the 
Everglades that seem to be missing in 
current debates about its future. It 
gives a face to a name, so to speak, 
and makes the Everglades all the more 
personal to the reader. 


Blue Crabs by Peter Meyer 
Avian-Cetacean Press 
P.O. Box 15643 
Wilmington, NC 28408 
(910) 392-5537 
$13.95 paperback 
ISBN#: 0-9628186-3-1 

Here’s a practical and entertaining 
guide that covers both the natural his- 
tory of blue crabs and the many ways 
to catch and cook the hard-shelled 
crustaceans. There are also illustrated 
sections on how to pick up blue crabs 
without getting pinched (essential), 
how to clean them, and a chapter on 
commercial crabbing operations and 
crab conservation issues. The 26 
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recipes included in the book seem 
tasty and low in fat. Overall, an essen- 
tial book for blue crab lovers. 


My Nature Journal, 
by Adrienne Olmstead 
Pa’ jaro, 3343 Las Huertas Rd. 
Lafayette, CA 94549 
1-877-725-2764 
$17.95 hardback, 173 pages 
ISBN#: 0-9672459-1-5 

This is an attractive and complete 
nature journal for children ages 8 and 
up. It is general enough to be relevant 
to all of Florida’s environments, being 
divided into woodlands, meadows, 
ponds and streams, seashore and twi- 
light. The background information is 
both comprehensive and understand- 
able, with clear illustrations on every 
page. There is ample room for a young 
person to draw sketches and write 
down observations, thoughts and 
poems. My Nature Journal is ideal for 
nature camps, eco-clubs, science class- 
rooms, family vacations and personal 
explorations by budding naturalists. 


Wild Orchids of Florida by Paul 
Martin Brown, with drawings by 
Stan Folsom 
University Press of Florida 
15 Northwest 15th Street 
Gainesville, FL 32611-2079 
(352) 392-1351 
$24.95 softback, 409 pages 
ISBN#: 0-8130-2439-0 

The long wait is over for Florida 
orchid lovers. This first-ever Florida 
orchid field guide contains more than 
400 color photos, as well as line draw- 
ings, distribution maps and detailed 
descriptions of 118 species. It covers 
both native and naturalized species, 
and the last chapter enables the reader 
to use this book in nearby southeastern 
states. From the bright grass pink 
orchid to the clustered orange fringed 
orchis, most of the orchids depicted in 
this book are striking in their beauty 
and are fascinating to view, even if 
you never see one in the wild. ® 
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Compiled by Angie Raines 


Umatilla 
Black Bear 
Festival 


What promises to be a fun family event for all ages, the 
Umatilla Black Bear Festival will take place October 5 in 
Umatilla’s downtown city park. Live music, a field trip into 
the bear’s habitat, a puppet show, expert speakers, visits 
from Florida authors, and children’s programs are just some 
activities that will teach people about Florida’s black bear. 

While having fun, people will learn ways homeowners 
can avoid conflicts with bears, safety tips for campers and 
other outdoor recreationists, and how maintaining healthy 
bear habitats benefits many other Florida animals and plants. 

Bring the whole family, and bring your broken or tat- 
tered teddy bears, too. Toy bears will receive emergency 
medical attention at the Teddy Bear Repair Clinic — the 
booth that serves as a M.A.S.H unit for teddy bears that have 
been injured in the line of duty. 

For more information, contact festival coordinator 
Sherre Dabanian at (407) 323-8903 or visit the Web site at 
www. fiblackbearfestival.org 


FLORIDA MARINE RESEARCH INSTITUTE 
NAMES GIL MCRAE 

Gil McRae, 37, has been named the new director for the 
FWC’s Florida Marine Research Institute (FMRI) in St. 
Petersburg. FMRI conducts applied research and provides 
scientific information used to manage Florida’s marine 
resources. McRae began his career at the research institute in 
1995. He replaces Ken Haddad, who recently became execu- 
tive director of FWC. 

McRae served as the research administrator for FMRI’s 
Ecosystem Assessment and Restoration Section, overseeing 
the state’s coral reef, sea grass, red tide and fish health 
research programs. He holds a bachelor’s degree in natural 
resources from the University of Michigan and a master’s in 
fisheries science from the University of Minnesota. 
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“Wise management of Florida’s invaluable marine 
resources is driven by high-quality science. Providing 
resource managers with the scientific research and informa- 
tion they need to make sound decisions is the core of the 
FMRI mission, and I am honored and excited to lead a 
world-class team here at FMRI in pursuit of that mission,” 
McRae said. 


EXPERT PANEL TO REVIEW MANATEE 
BIOLOGICAL STATUS 

FWC has named a panel of scientists from outside the 
agency to review a biological status report regarding mana- 
tees. The scientists will determine if manatees meet the cri- 
teria for continued listing as an endangered species. 

Change in the species’ status will not necessarily 
change the measures the state takes to protect it, however, 
since those measures are defined in a management plan 
which is based on the species’ needs rather than its classifi- 
cation. 

The panel of marine mammal experts consists of 
University of Massachusetts professor Solange Brault, 
University of Washington and Scripps Institution professor 
Doug Demaster, and James Cook University (of Australia) 
professor Helene Marsh. 


BASS CONSERVATION CENTER 
RECEIVES FUNDING IN 2002-03 BUDGET 

Sumter County’s Richloam Fish Hatchery received $6 
million in state and federal money to modernize the facility 
and transform it into the Florida Bass Conservation Center. 
Built in 1965, the hatchery’s ponds and incubation facilities 
are now outdated and limit FWC’s ability to spawn, rear 
and harvest largemouth bass efficiently. 

The price tag to complete the state-of-the-art center is 
an estimated $15 million. The Wildlife Foundation of 
Florida has set up a special fund to accept donations for the 
project. Currently eAngler.com, Big Bass Record Club and 
Uneek Fishing Group are making quarterly contributions. 

For more information, contact Bob Wattendorf, FWC 
Division of Freshwater Fisheries, at (850) 488-0520. 


i” \ 
Ask The Lieutenant 


Mr. Lieutenant: 
Can you fish by wading in waist-deep water in saltwater 
without a license? 
— Hopeful 


Dear Hopeful: 

Florida residents may fish from land (or wade) in saltwa- 
ter without a license. However, if they travel by boat to some 
location and get out to wade fish, then a license is required for 
those between the ages of 16 and 64. Non-residents 16 and 
older, regardless of whether they are fishing from land or 
water, must either have a license or fish from a boat where the 


license covers those on board. 
—Lt. 


Mr. Lieutenant: 
I was wondering if spotlighting deer without a gun in your 
possession so that you can hunt them the next day is legal? 
— Scout 
Dear Scout: 
Some states have laws about spotlighting deer (without a 
firearm), but Florida does not. It is legal, but it is ethically sus- 


pect. 
— Lt. 


Florida Fish and Wildlife 
Conservation Commission 
Regions 

SOUTHWEST 


Greg Holder, director 
3900 Drane Field Road 


NORTHWEST 
Lt. Col. Louie Roberson, 
director 


3911 Highway 2321 
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(850) 265-3676 
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Lt. Col. Julie L. Jones, 
director 

Route 7, Box 440 
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Lieutenant: 
I live in a residential neighborhood inside city limits. 
My (adult) neighbor is shooting gray squirrels in his (and 
my) yard with either a .22 rifle or a high-powered air rifle. 
What is the rule on this? 
— Disturbed 


Dear Disturbed: 

Two things are at work here. It is legal for any home- 
owner to destroy gray squirrels that are depredating crops 
such as corn, pecans, pears, etc., regardless of the time of 
year. However, the landowners or homeowner must abide 
by local or city ordinances. Generally, that means no 
firearms may be used in any municipality. A pellet gun, 
regardless of how powerful it is, is not classified or 
defined as a firearm. If city ordinances dont restrict the 
firing of pellet guns within city limits, the person can 
legally use it to control his or her problem of crop depre- 


dation. 
— Lt. 


GALENDAR 


September 
13-15 Becoming an Outdoors Woman, Ocala 


14 Kid’s Fishing Clinic, Port Salerno 

26-29 Florida Birding Festival, Clearwater 

28 Kid’s Fishing Clinic, Naples 

28 Florida Sportsman Fishing Show, Miami 


October 
Umatilla Black Bear Festival (see 
page 31) 
Florida Keys Birding and Wildlife Festival, 
Marathon 
Florida Sportsman Fishing Show, Tampa 
Florida Panhandle Birding and Wildflower 
Festival, Port St. Joe 
“Ladies, Let’s Go Fishing” Seminar, 
Islamorada, Florida Keys 
Project WILD/Outdoor Adventure, Ocala 
Hunter Ed. Training Center 
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